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‘he following is quoted from the Ontario Library Review, “from a 
letter written by a librarian who knows her work but has evidently been 
expected to make bricks without straw”. It is a lesson with universal 
application. 

“If any library is looking for facts to prove that decreased service 
(i. e., books and staff) means decreased patronage, our library can 
furnish them. Two years ago a member of our staff resigned and she 
was not replaced until recently. The use of her department decreased 
as I had expected. Again, our expenditure for books in 1924 was only 
one-third of the required $280 for every 10,000 books we hoped to place 
in the hands of our patrons. The library suffered a decreased patron- 
age in 1924, and 1925 lost more still. In addition to our disappointment 
over loss of patronage we were subjected to expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the reading public. We are doing better now, but it 
looks as though it will take considerable time and hard work to recover 
our former position.” 
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FACTS, FICTION AND FUNDS* 


By Mrs. Bernice Hocking Knight, Librarian, Joseph Mann Public Library 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Handing out books to small boys and modity is books, and the human equa- 
girls, helping high school pupils with tion, of course, is the important factor, 
next day’s assignment or sending a book the latter being the motive power that 
home “that mother will like’ is much makes for our success or failure. The 
more in my line than trying to put the advertising man who thinks up clever 
library across to a group of men as rep-_ ways to entice people into believing that 
resentative as the Rotary Club. they really need his tooth paste: that 

Realizing that comparatively few of their happiness is directly dependent on 
you find it necessary to consult the pub- eating the well-known cereal every morn- 
lic library, I couldn’t refuse this oppor- ing, is a first cousin to the librarian who 
tunity to tell you something of the is trying to interest Mrs. Jones in Ibsen’s 
Joseph Mann Library—its dreams and Peer Gynt when Mrs. Jones loathes un- 
aspirations, of the realization of some of happy endings or suggesting David Cop- 
its hopes and of the particular star to perfield to Flapper Ann, an unpreferred 
which we have hitched our wagon. That brunette herself, who just loves “Gentle- 
particular star being the same old hue men Prefer Blondes.” 
and cry the world over to have more To us here in Two Rivers the factory 
money to buy more books and have more’ group, of course, is most important and 
room to supply the ever increasing needs often the most interesting. Any after- 
of the people. noon at five o’clock you can see women 

To those of you who have always lived and men dirty and begrimmed with 
in Two Rivers the history of the Joseph aluminum dust or tired from their day at 
Mann Library is an old story but I be- the machine, hurry up to the desk and 
lieve it will not be amiss to recall briefly ask for a “Western story—something 
a little of the effort and work behind our with an adventure,” a tale of strife and 
present library. More than 35 years ago action, one of Zane Grey’s newest. Five 
Miss Lucy Niquette and Mrs. J. E. Ham- copies of his “Under the Tonto Rim” will 
ilton started our first reading room scarcely meet the demand. How we 
which met with such phenominal success _ should like to interest them in one of Sa- 
that a building was necessary and was _batini’s tales of adventure, in Joseph 
donated by the Mann Family in memory Conrad’s thrilling stories of sea-rovers, 
of their brother Joseph Mann. It is sig- or Beebe’s fascinating descriptions of 
nificant to note that these two women jungle life—scientific of course, but just 
with the help of Mrs. Fred Eggers and as alluring as a best seller. Naturally 
Mrs. Travers catalogued the first books, we are happy to reach them at all and 
some of which are still on our shelves and sometimes I wonder if standing at a ma- 
still contain the original data. Two _ chine all day in the confusion of a large 
Rivers was unique in being the first li- factory—if I too wouldn’t want just a 
brary in the middle west to have open mystery or adventure story. These read- 
shelves—up to that time closed shelves ers are the hardest to turn away, to tell 
with books under lock and key were that because of lack of funds we are un- 
the custom throughout the country. able to meet their demands. 

Here then is the background of our pres- Then there is the soldier group, men 
ent library and much of its success is with a bit of “trench talk” to pass out 
due to the pioneering of that first group across the desk. They aren’t interested 
of women. in Gibbs,’ the war correspondent’s book 
In the vernacular of the trade ourcom- on his experiences behind the lines. 


*An address before the local service clubs. 
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They want books by men who have suf- 
fered what they have endured—who 
have have had to stand the filth, the cold, 
and hunger of those terrible days of ’17 
and ’18. They reach out eagerly for 
such books as “Fix Bayonets!” by 
Thomason or “Chevrons” by Steamer 
Nason—books that show more than any- 
thing written recently that Sherman 
was right about war. 

The restless, eager, so-called “bad 
boys” are among our most avid read- 
ers—we never seem to have books enough 
on the things in which they are inter- 
ested. They have read and re-read all 
we have on Fur-bearing Animals, Trap- 
ping, Taxidermy, and Hunting. Re- 
cently the Manitowoc County Fish and 
Game Protective Association presented 
the library with six beautifully illus- 
trated books on American wild life and 
of course, it was to this group of boys 
that the books made the biggest appeal. 
To give a concrete example of the place 
your library holds in the lives of these 
young men: A short time ago two of 
them were to be put on farms and when 
the probation officer came to take them 
away they asked her to meet them, not at 
their homes or on the street, but at the 
Joseph Mann Library. We are glad to 
have them for our friends and we are 
most anxious to serve them but the books 
they like, cost so much that we have very 
few to offer them. 

Many of you who are interested in 
boys’ welfare either in a civic way or in 
your own home, would enjoy Judge Lind- 
sey’s book called “The Revolt of Modern 
Youth” which we have on our shelves. 
Judge Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile 
Court, as doubtless you know, is a 
national figure in welfare work with 
boys and girls. 

The Invalid Group is large and one 
that we scarcely see. For more than 
seven years the library has been sup- 
plying an average of two books a week 
to a paralytic—although now a woman 
well advanced in years and one who has 
lived in Two Rivers all her life, she has 
never been inside the library herself. 
Not many blocks away is another ex- 
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ample: of a man suddenly taken ill and 
during his convalescence being supplied 
with reading material by us. A few 
days ago he came in and made his own 
selection saying that although Two Riv- 
ers has been his home and that he never 
lived more than three blocks away, this 
was his first visit. We often think that 
we ought to be put in the “‘narcotic” class 
for to the sick at heart we supply tem- 
porary forgetfulness and to those whose 
bodies are ill we offer entertainment 
with which to while away otherwise 
tedious hours. 

To business men the financial reports 
are generally the most important so I am 
going to tell you what happens to the 
city’s appropriations to our library. Up 
to January 1, 1927 we received the same 
appropriations we have had for the past 
five years—namely $4,000 annually. 

Part of that goes to salaries, Mrs. 
Gesell’s, the high school pupil helper, and 
my own. Besides the salaries, there is 
the fuel, the light and water, the janitor, 
the woman who cleans, (who by the way 
is an interesting character for she reads 
such a variety of books—from the life of 
Oliver Cromwell to the newest book on 
psychology, “Why We Behave Like Hu- 
man Beings,” from Amy Lowell’s poetry 
to Bruce Barton’s “The Book Nobody 
Knows,”) and other maintenance items. 

After the general expenses have been 
paid there is the pitifully small sum of 
$40 left for books from the appropria- 
tion and the average book costs $2. For 
1927 we have an added thousand dollars 
which will help the book purchase some- 
what! 

With the appropriation of $4,000 and 
the same amount of help that we had in 
1925 we circulated just 12,500 more 
books in 1926 than we did in 1925. Of 
course some time we hope to attain the 
standard set by the American Library 
Association—one dollar per capita ap- 
propriation. 

Fond du Lac, one of the larger cities 
of this state, has just that amount and 
consider that they have an enormous cir- 
culation of books when they reached over 
200,000 last year on $24,000—but we did 
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better, dollar for dollar, and book for 
book than that, when we circulated 
45,000 books on $4,000. 

The Joseph Mann Library’s star is 
still in the distance—the first need is 
books and more books. In order to meet 
the demand this year we borrowed for 
one teacher alone 75 books from the State 
Library Commission. This entails a 
great deal of trouble and some expense 
and, frankly, I was chagrined to have to 
admit just how poverty stricken we are. 

It isn’t books alone that we need. 
Every night when the youngsters come 
to look up material for the next day’s 
assignment and the evening readers as- 
semble, I wish we could borrow an S. R. 
O. sign from the theater for there is ac- 
tually “Standing Room Only.” There is 
no room whatever for the little group of 
boys who are listening with wide-open 
eyes to the returned merchant-marine 
sailor lad tell of his adventures on land 
and sea, nor for the club woman who 
would like to get away from home to 
work on her next topic, or for the occa- 
sional reader who pursues the daily 
paper or current magazines; to say noth- 
ing whatever about the small boys and 
girls who need a room of their own, spe- 
cial attention to guide their choice and 
see that the right boy gets Robinson 
Crusoe and that the girls take Little 
Women or Dickens’ Children instead of 
some mystery story from the adult side. 
Almost 50 per cent of our circulation 
comes from these small readers who 
come to the desk and in a confidential 
proud tone say, “I want to. start 
‘liberry’ ”. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your magazine which 
has a place on our shelves and which 
is used by many of our readers—and, 
too, I should like to invite each one of 
you to visit the library. Whether you 
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are a bank president, a manufacturer 
or merchant I’m sure there is something 
of interest for you. 

Some one has said that the big busi- 
ness man today is the man who is well 
read—perhaps that is why such men as 
Ogden Armour, Frank Vanderlip and 
Herbert Hoover maintain large private 
libraries in their own offices where mod- 
ern fiction rubs elbows with the books on 
their own particular line. For of course 
the specialist has his library of learned 
messengers to run errands for him and 
for him alone. The engineer has his 
books on engineering, and the banker has 
his books on banking but the well in- 
formed man claims the great books of the 
world for his own, choosing biography, 
travel or science as his individual taste 
dictates. 

If you have been to New York, read 
“Around the World in New York,” or 
“My New York.” Either one takes you 
into places not seen from your hotel win- 
dow or the Pennsylvania station. 

If you are interested in science, try 
“Microbe Hunters” by DeKruif. For 
those of you who remember the gay 
90’s, we have “Our Times” by Sullivan. 
If you are still following the conclusion 
of the Scopes’ trial in Tennessee, we 
have “Evolution for John Doe” which 
explains in non-scientific language what 
evolution is. For the lovers of Lincoln 
and for those who are interested in 
United States history we have Sand- 
burg’s “Abraham Lincoln.” 

Whether your hobby is Flowers, or 
Golf, whether it is tuning in on Zion 
City or making after dinner speeches, 
I am sure we can find books that will 
help you plant flowers, “tee off” on the 
links, set up your own radio or give a 
talk that is far better than mine has 
been. 
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WEARIN’ OUT THE WINTER* 


I think I must write you about a very 
funny and interesting old man with a 
stocking-cap who comes to our library. 
Perhaps you will be able to picture his 
unorthodox self against our rather sedate 
Carnegie interior. Usually one looks up 
from the desk and sees him striding in 
just after we have opened up in the af- 
ternoon—always he wears an old army 
coat, heavy boots that have survived 
from his farm days (he now lives with 
his old wife in a little “cottage down by 
the mill’) an old red stocking cap worn 
at a rakish angle and very untidy with 
straw and what-not, and carries an old 
potato sack over his shoulder. The po- 
tato sack contains his shopping and 
usually under the groceries, his library 
books. Being slightly deaf he talks in a 
very loud voice, and one must retort in 
the same. I have not been able to en- 
tirely make out whether he has been a 
rake in his day and still finds the rebel 
lively in himself, or whether he has lived 
a prosaic life and is escaping in a harm- 
less fashion in his old days. But, at any 
rate, he always wants to read about the 
rebels and the law-breakers and the 
anarchists. I think he is one of the peo- 
ple for whom the little blue Haldeman- 
Julius’s were written—especially the ex- 
tracts from Upton Sinclair, and Nietzsche 
and Robert Ingersoll. His very first re- 
quest to us was for some “Robert Inger- 
soll and you got any book about Jesse 
James?” He greatly enjoyed the James 
book. Greatly to Miss Blank’s astonish- 
ment he landed in the library the other 
day when she was officiating at the desk. 
This conversation is typical of him: 

“Well, I brung these Ingersoll’s back.” 
(He pulls them up out of the depths of 
the sack). “Guess I’ll have to get some 
more pir’t stories. Kin you pick me out 
a couple? But I guess you ain’t the one 
that usually finds me books.” Spying 
me in the background—“Say, I wonder 
if you’ve got time to pick me out a couple 
more. I liked them stories ’bout famous 
prison ’scapes of the civil war you give 
me last time. Any thing like that.” 


“Well, now, here’s a good pirate story, 
Mr. Woodman. I wonder if you have 
read it? Treasure Island.” 

“What’s the name?” 

“Treasure Island”’—in a louder voice. 

“No, don’t think I hev. Sounds pretty 
good. 

(Inspecting it) “Say now, jest hap- 
pened tu think. Got any book around 
here by the name of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’?” 

“Yes, it’s right here on the shelf, Mr. 
Woodman.” 

“Well, I rid that thirty years ago, so I 
guess readin’ it now ’d be about like 
readin’ a new one. You can give me that 
too. Me and the old woman don’t do 
much but read these days, you know. 
’Bout the size of it I’m just kinda trying 
to wear the winter out. But I don’t know 
whether the winter’ll wear me out or 
I'll wear it.” 

(Stuffing the Stevenson and Stowe 
down in the depths of the sack and stuf- 
fing the cap on his head) “Well, much 
obleeged, I’ll try to get these back on 
time—can’t afford to pay no fines these 
days with the bank shuttin’ down.” And 
out he stamps—the absolute center of 
attraction and entirely unconscious of it. 
We do enjoy him. 

I wonder whether the reason old peo- 
ple are so nice is because they have re- 
gained the unselfconsciousness of chil- 
dren, and one is able to be perfectly na- 
tural in their presence. Or is their 
charm due to the great length of their 
days, and the fact that their eyes have 
looked so long on life that nothing is able 
to shock their equilibrium? I do like old 
people. 

There is a barber shop here in town 
where one always can hear old cronies 
reminiscing in a corner. I do think most 
barber shops are terrible—at least in a 
small town. They all have large ex- 
panses of window glass and one is forced 
to become a public sight while being 
trimmed. I wonder why the barber shop 


*From the letter of a Wisconsin librarian. 
—Editor’s Note. 
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tradition includes exposure to passers-by. 
In the early days of barbering did the 
barbers have to prove that business was 
good by a display of customers—attract- 
ing trade by the familiar assurance 
“everybody’s doing it?” Or why? At 
any rate, I have discovered at last a com- 
fortable back-street barber shop run by 
an old man, with an exposure to the 
afternoon sun which forces the shop to 
have a big shade pulled half-way down 
the window. It is a very nice shop with 
funny paper flower bouquets (red, yel- 
low and violent pink) decorating the 
mirror in front of the chairs. When 
one enters it there is a mellow sense of 
having come into an old people’s para- 
dise. There are always a couple of cro- 
nies sitting in the corner. Last time one 
was deaf so everybody got full benefit of 
the conversation. It was all about old 
stage days in Vermont—when one of the 
cronies used to drive in the winter and 
once bought a chamois shirt which he 
“wore next” to keep him warm, and for 
which he paid seventeen dollars. 

In some novel I read recently, oh yes, 
Bromfield’s “Early Autumn,” the woman 
with red hair (whose name I have for- 
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gotten) said she always liked people who 
were “complete.” It didn’t matter, she 
thought, whether you were vulgar, re- 
fined, or brilliant, so long as you were 
“complete.” Perhaps it is the old peo- 
ple who have lived complete lives and 
were not frozen up or thwarted in the 
early years—who are so delightful to be 
with. 

I think that is the tragedy of so many 
people’s lives—to be frozen up. One gets 
in the wrong work or the wrong en- 
vironment, and then freezes, becomes 
like our river here by the house under 
ice and one can’t hear or see the real cur- 
rent anywhere breaking through. The 
thing that strikes me as positively mi- 
raculous is that even when one is frozen, 
occasional thaws break through. One 
has a human contact of importance, or 
reads something dynamic, or suffers a 
strange physiological change, and sud- 
denly there is one’s real self freeforamo- 
ment again. It is like coming on the 
first crocus in spring. 

We are hungry for crocuses or any 
sign of spring up here—the winter has 
seemed long in spite of the fact that we 
have been too busy to breathe easily. 
But we too are wearin’ out the winter. 





COUNTY NEWS 


Brown. From the DePere Library gen- 
eral stations are maintained in the county 
in two stores, one private home and 
three school houses. 

La Crosse. The county library board 
held two February meetings in the Court 
House Annex. Many new books have 
been purchased and additional orders 
were placed for reading circle titles. 

A gift of $25, the proceeds of an en- 
tertainment given at the Elm Grove 
School in the town of Shelby has been 
received by the county library. During 
1926, 95 collections containing from 30 to 
50 volumes were placed in the district 
schools of the county. In March a stu- 
dent from the Wisconsin Library School 


assisted the county librarian in catalog- 
ing books. 

Oconto. 156 new county borrowers 
were registered at headquarters this year 
in addition to the borrower’s registery 
at various stations in the county. The 
circulation was 19,158, a gain of 1,697 
over 1925. From the Lena Branch, in 
charge of Miss Olive Brazeau, 4,666 
books were circulated. From the Gil- 
lett library 2,614 county books were cir- 
culated. From the Oconto Falls library, 
2,050 county books were circulated. This 
winter general stations are located at the 
following places: Couillard building 
with Miss Mary Clausen in charge; at 
Breed, in the home of A. W. Breed; at 
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Sobieski two stations, under the care of 
Mrs. Krause and Mrs. Major; general 
stations in the Pensaukee school, in the 
Peshtigo Brook School, in Suring town, 
and at Kelly Brook School. 

Racine. Hundreds of farm and village 
homes in Racine County are now doing 
their book reading on a scale never be- 
fore equaled in this section of the state. 
So great has the interest in the reading 
contest being conducted by the advisory 
committee of the Racine County Library 
become that one or more readers are to 
be found in most of the homes in rural 
sections. The clubs already listed as en- 
trants are: Tradewell Community Club, 
Mygatt Community Club, the clubs at 
Sunnyside, Hushe, Troutwine, Rapids, 
and Wind point, the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations at Oak Valley, Kneeville, 
Sturtevant, Thrifty six, and Waites Cor- 
ner, the Caledonia Ladies’ Reading Club, 
the Westfield Mothers’ Club, and the Lit- 
erary Club of Union Grove. 

Rusk. 18,481 books were borrowed by 
Rusk County citizens in 1926. 8,084 of 
these were circulated from _ three 
branches in the county, Bruce, in charge 
of Miss Lucile Pritchard, Conrath, in 
charge of Miss Faye Hocking, and Tony, 
in charge of J. Christman, and by the 
custodian of the libraries of twenty-four 
stations in various townships. Well over 
100 packages of books were mailed out 
of the library every month to individual 
patrons. 
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County Library—Great Britain 


The county library report for 1925 re- 
cords a circulation of 4,749,965 books 
through 8,988 centers at a maintenance 
cost per volume of circulation of a little 
more than two dollars. Trains, motor 
and carrier transportation are the favor- 
ite methods of distribution, although 
Perthshire, Kent,* Lincoln, Norfolk, Ox- 
ford and York are using the book van. 

The report goes on to say that “it is 
generally admitted that the coming of 
the county library is greatly improving 
the quality of reading among school chil- 
dren.” 

Cooperation between county libraries 
and the existing libraries in large cities 
is becoming more general, although in 
the service of the county library the 
rural areas must have preference. 

The advantages which the county sys- 
tem offers to cities without local libraries 
are obvious. In the first place the com- 
munity is not faced at the outset with the 
capital cost of a complete building, book 
stock and staff. The county librarian is 
available for general guidance; book col- 
lections are provided; temporary -prem- 
ises are rented or lent. As the work 
grows, the community is able to deter- 
mine the extent of the demand and to 
decide what expenditures are needed. 





*Miss Cooke, librarian of Kent County Li- 
brary, visited Wisconsin in September, 1926, 
in her study of American County Libraries. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


La Crosse Children’s Work—1926 


Instead of a regular summer reading 
club the children’s department conducted 
travel and nature clubs during the sum- 
mer. The organization of the clubs was 
announced to the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades in the schools in June. 
The travel club which met once a week 
at the central library and once a week 
at the South Branch, consisted of talks 
about France, England, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland. These talks 


were illustrated with pictures and led to 
a wide circulation of books of travel. 
The nature club also met once a week at 
the central library. The boys and girls 
brought in botanical and biological speci- 
mens; there were discussions and ex- 
periments. The children’s librarian used 
Smith’s “Everyday Science Projects” as 
a guide for this activity. The interest 
created in nature books was very real. 
The children’s reading still reflects this 
extra stimulus. 
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The children of the kindergarten and 
all the grades through the eighth have 
been brought to the library for one les- 
son on the use of the library. The kin- 
dergarten boys and girls look at picture 
books, are told a story and given a short 
talk on the care of books. Practically 
the same things are told the first grade 
with the addition of teaching how to 
draw books from the library. Second 
grades are taught the care of books, 
shown how to have books charged, and 
told a story. Third grades are taught 
the parts of a book and the second grade 
work in review. Fourth grades are told 
the meaning of the Public Library, how 
a book is made, review care of books and 
parts of a book. 


Lesson in Classification 

Fifth grades are given a lesson in clas- 
sification and arrangement of books on 
the shelves. Sixth and seventh grades 
are given a catalog lesson. Eighth 
grades are given four lessons in school 
on classification, the use of the catalog 
and the use of Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
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cal Literature; and the fifth lesson at the 
library constituting a practical test of 
their ability to apply what they have 
been taught in the other four lessons. 
The whole library staff helps in this test 
work so that each student is given indi- 
vidual help in finding what his questions 
eall for in the adult department. All 
told fifty-six lessons were given at the 
library. 

Thirty-three stories were told to class 
room groups at the library; forty-four 
stories were told in school rooms, and 
twenty story hour groups were held at 
the library. 

The record showed 442 reference ques- 
tions answered in the children’s room. 


Children’s Librarians in Wisconsin 


The name of Miss Kathleen Dunham, 
Carnegie Library School of the class of 
1927, appointed children’s librarian in 
the Eau Claire Public Library should be 
added to the list published in the Bulletin 
for November 1926 and January 1927. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Around a Library Table 


There was nothing premeditated about 
the little drama that acted itself around 
the library table that winter afternoon. 
The actors—just an impromptu gather- 
ing of four or five readers who seemed 
scarcely to be aware of each other, and 
not at all cognizant of the fact that they 
were in any way playing their parts in 
a very true-to-life manner. 

Their books were before them, and for 
the most part they were deep in their 
pages. But the book of one of them may 
have served more or less as a pretense so 
that the young boy behind it might sit 
and think his idle thoughts. It is easy 
to fancy that those pages for him were 
filled not so much with words as with the 
pleasant faces of his school friends, and 


in his ears may have rung the gay sound 
of their voices. 

Beside him sat a man with white, 
white hair, and the pink flush of Ireland 
still upon his cheeks. He was wrapt in 
his book. The boy and he, for all their 
sitting side by side, might have been 
leagues apart, with the ocean between 
them. Indeed the ocean was between 
them, for this gentleman was in Ireland 
at that very moment, while the boy was 
among his school friends in America, 
with a school book to disturb his dreams 
occasionally. The only one to see the 
Irishman treading his own hills once 
more was a sympathetic little woman 
across the table. She strained her eyes 
to read the title of his book, “The Road 
Round Ireland” by Padraic Colum. No, 
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he was not in Ireland: he was in heaven! 
Tears coursed down his florid, round 
cheeks, tears that bespoke the return of 
the native! Not able to restrain his ex- 
citement longer, he nudged the young boy 
out of his dreams and his desultory read- 
ing. For the first time the boy became 
aware of his presence. 

“It’s my own village and my own 
street, I’m tellin’ ye! That’s Seumas 
O’Leary’s house sittin’ there as big as 
life, and that might be Seumas himself 
at the gate!” (It meant nothing to him 
that the school boy felt himself very con- 
spicuous and embarrassed—in the mid- 
dle of the stage so to speak.) ‘*Many’s 
the day I passed his house and felt the 
soft winds of Ireland comin’ round that 
bend in the road ... And here’s the bog 
and the fairy horn blowers! Aye, lad, 
there’s Ireland for ye, as I ran away and 
left it—about your age, I’m tellin’ ye!” 

The others about the table by now 
had aroused from their reading and 
gazed at the traveler and the book that 
had taken him so far afield. Respect 
was kindled in the boy for a book that 
could do so wonderful a turn. 


That was all! The play was over. 
The stage was abandoned. It was dinner 
time and the readers, one by one, slipped 
away to their several abodes. But about 
the hearts of those few who made up the 
audience at this small performance lin- 
gers still in grateful memory the spell 
cast by a single library book picked up 
at random by an elderly gentleman at a 
library table. 

—Readers’ Ink, Jan. 1927. 


Shirt Sleeve Literature 


American Window Glass Company, 
Farmer’s Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Window glass in the making. 

Florida University, Gainesville, Fla. 
Plays for school and community 
use. Bulletin v. 7 No. 20, June, 
1926. 25¢. 

Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. U. S. historical booklets. 


German Railroads Information Office, 
Library Dept. 630 Fifth Ave., New 
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York City. German guide booklets. 
German spas and watering places. 
Travelling in Germany. 

International Conciliation, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 
Washington, D. C. Chinese politics 
and foreign powers. Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, 1927. 

U. S. Agriculture Dept., Washington, 
D. C. Convenient kitchens. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1513. , 

— Principles of window curtaining. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1516. 

—— Stain removal from fabrics. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1474, 

U. S. Education Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. Health of the _ teacher. 
School health series No. 12. 


The Reference Shelf 


Recent additions to the Reference 
Shelf: reprints of selected articles, 
briefs, bibliographies, debates, study 
outlines of timely topics; published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, are very 
useful for reference work with schools, 
clubs, and other organizations, as well 
as debate teams. Late issues are: 


Military training compulsory in 
schools and colleges. 

St. Lawrence River ship canal 

Federal Department of Education. 

The direct primary. 

Special legislation for women. 

Farm relief. 


Reference Work with the Motion Picture 
Studio 


Immensely, intensively, do motion- 
picture producers draw upon public 
libraries. They go to the public book- 
depots for light and lore which permit 
them to provide customs and settings 
exactly correct for the historical time 
and place shown in their films. The 
story is told by Miss Gladys Caldwell, 
principal of the art and music depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
which film-producers are constantly 
bombarding for research advice. 

“With tears in his eyes,” says Miss 
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Caldwell, “one motion picture research 
worker begged me to discard nothing. 
This was after he had fished out of my 
capacious waste basket a miserable lit- 
tle pamphlet on Epping Forest in Eng- 
land. The illustrations were so poor 
that we had disposed of it without a 
qualm.” 

In fact, the picture collection, which 
is the library’s chief means of assist- 
ance to film makers seeking authentic 
material, is in danger, Miss Caldwell 
frankly admits, of becoming the tail 
that wags the dog. It was started in 
the children’s department, but soon had 
to be transferred to the art department, 
with a special attendant and a page in 
charge. Its circulation alone is now 
more than 60,000 a year. 

Moreover, Miss Caldwell continues, 
Los Angeles “found that it would be im- 
possible to supply the needs of our mo- 
tion picture friends if we could give 
them only pictures which were worth 
mounting, and so the clipping cases 
were started. At present we use over 
300 folio cases, which fill three legal- 
size vertical files. Thanks to the co- 
operation of the fiction department, 
which circulates most of the illustrated 
periodicals, we are able to clip those 
that are discarded each week.” 


How to Tell a Classic 


The word classic comes from the Lat- 
in adjective classicus. Now classicus 
had to do with the classes or divisions 
of society under one of the Roman con- 
stitutions. The word gradually came to 
mean belonging to the first class. And 
so we use the word class in American 
slang to mean first rate, tip-top, or, as 
the English say in their slang, “top- 
ping.” If you ask an Eton boy whether 
he had a good time at a party, he will 
answer, “Topping!” You ask an Amer- 
ican schoolboy about some pretty girl he 
knows, and perhaps he will reply, “T’ll 
say she has some class!” The word 
class, therefore, means of extra fine 
quality. 

In literature the word classic was 
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originally limited to Greek and Latin 
prose and poetry. It has now come to 
mean any piece of literature whose qual- 
ity is such that it has survived for fifty 
or a hundred years and is by common 
consent regarded as so good as to be 
permanent. A literary classic should 
possess one or all of the following quali- 
ties: 

I. It should reflect the mode of 
thought and the customs and manners 
of its time. 

The travels of Herodotus, the dia- 
logues of Socrates, and the novels of 
Jane Austin are examples. 

II. It should be written in a beautiful 
and striking style. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Speech is an example. 

III. It should spring from and appeal 
to a cultivated imagination. The poems 
of Keats are an example. 

IV. It should be a contribution to the 
thought of the world and should stimu- 
late the thought of the world. 

The essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
are an example. 

V. It should possess a universal hu- 
man interest and express all phases of 
human experience. 

The Old Testament and Shakespeare’s 
plays are examples. 

No one generation can determine 
what classics it is producing. The final 
judgment must and will be pronounced 
by succeeding generations, Walt Whit- 
man and Lincoln were looked on with 
contempt by many of their most highly 
educated contemporaries. And yet 
Whitman’s “O Captain! My Captain!” 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech will 
live as long as the English language 
lives. 

—Outlook, January 12, 1927. 


For Sale 

A set of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1ith edition, copyrighted in 1910 in 29 
volumes, bound in green sheep skin is 
offered for sale for $75 by a patron of 
the T. B. Scott Public Library, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin. Anyone 
wishing such a set in good condition 
please communicate with the library. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Summer Session, 1927 


The thirty-first Summer Session of 
the Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin is announced for the six 
weeks, June 25 to August 5, 1927. Two 
courses will be offered: one for librari- 
ans and assistants in public libraries 
and one for teacher-librarians. 

All correspondence regarding either 
course should be addressed to Principal, 
Library School, 206 North Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The course for libarians and assist- 
ants in public libraries is designed to 
meet the needs of librarians of the small 
public libraries of the state, and of those 
assistants in Wisconsin libraries who are 
unable to take advantage of the training 
offered by the full year’s curriculum. 
Since the summer session is provided for 
those who can devote only a limited time 
to study, its object is threefold: 

First, it proposes to give the greatest 
amount of directly useful knowledge of 
approved library methods, and such ele- 
mentary technical training along the 
lines most essential for the carrying on 
of library work, as can be acquired in the 
brief time allowed. 

Second, it aims to convey in as great a 
degree as possible the vision which comes 
from a broader conception of library 
work as an important educational factor 
in the community. 

Third, it makes available the training 
required by the Public Library Certifica- 
tion law of Wisconsin for lower grades 
of library certificates. . 

The number of students admitted to 
the Summer Session is limited to forty- 
five. The course is open only to prop- 
erly qualified workers in Wisconsin, un- 
less it is found that the Wisconsin liibra- 
rians making application are less than 
the number which can be accommodated 
in the school room. In this event, other 


library workers who meet the require- 
ments and send satisfactory recommen- 


dations will be considered after all from 
the state have registered. It is expected 
that the Wisconsin registration will be 
completed by June 1. 

Application for admission should be 
made, and the required blanks filed, be- 
fore June 1, and as much earlier as pos- 
sible. Application blanks will be fur- 
nished by the School upon request. Stu- 
dents must enroll at the school on Satur- 
day, June 25, to be ready for their first 
lecture appointment. 

The course of six weeks is systemati- 
cally planned to include as much as pos- 
sible of the study of books themselves, 
and the methods of keeping records for 
library purposes; of the use of books for 
reference, and of the various technical 
processes which make library administra- 
tion effective. At least eight hours daily 
will be required for study and class room 
appointments, with a half holiday on Sat- 
urday. 

As the libraries of the state offer dif- 
ferent problems, due to their size, num- 
ber of years since founding, etc., their 
workers in taking the course need to em- 
phasize different subjects. Recognizing 
this the Summer Session offers some 
choice in the subjects to be studied. Five 
longer courses and several shorter ones 
will be given. Four of the longer courses 
are required, and unless special arrange- 
ments are made on enrollment day, all 
the shorter ones. 


Book selection, 18 lessons. Miss Reely. 

Cataloging, 18 lessons. Miss Akers. 

Classification, shelf list, and title catalog, 
18 lessons. Miss Akers. 

Library administration (including 
ing), 18 lessons. Miss Fair. 

Reference, 18 lessons. Miss King. 


lend- 


Children’s work, 9 lessons. Miss Fair. 
Library economy (including book mending, 


binding, care of shelves, inventory, pam- 
phlets, ete.), 6 lessons. Miss Akers, Miss 
King, and Miss Runge. 

Alphabeting, 3 lessons. Miss Runge 


Book ordering, 3 lessons. Miss King. 


The course for teacher-librarians of- 
fers the requisite training in library 
methods necessary to secure a license as 
a teacher-librarian in the high schools 
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of Wisconsin. A ruling of the State De- 
partment of Puble Instruction requires 
each high school to employ, as a member 
of the high school faculty, a teacher who 
has had as a minimum the library train- 
ing represented by the course for teacher- 
librarians in the University of Wiscon- 
sin or its equivalent. 
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It is open to teachers holding a state 
certificate or license to teach in high 
schools and to senior students in the Uni- 
versity and colleges of the state prepar- 
ing to qualify as teacher-librarians. Be- 
cause of limited quarters preference will 
be given to those expecting to do library 
work in Wisconsin. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Appleton. An unusual volume of 
business was transacted at the Appleton 
Public Library in December in spite of 
the distractions of the holiday season. 

In January 1,355 more books were cir- 
culated than in the same month last year. 
44 research reference questions were an- 
swered during the month, covering such 
subjects as history, literature, art, cur- 
rent topics, technical topics. 104 ready 
reference questions were answered at the 
main desk, and 11 over the telephone. 

Ashland. Active use of books of 
modern drama has marked the weeks 
preceding Professor Atkins’ lecture. 
Reference questions of one week included 
women’s activity in Alaska, history of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, Malthusian theory 
of population, present immigration law, 
and equality of opportunity. 

The glamour of King Arthur days 
drew 106 children to the library the last 
of January to hear stories from the Ar- 
thurian legends. 

Barron. Attention was called to the 
exhibit of magazines in the window of 
the Morrison Pharmacy, some of them 
old and worn, some of them covering 
special subjects, all of which came out of 
the reference department of the public 
library. The worn condition indicates 
that they had been hard used to answer 
as many as 94 reference questions in a 
single month. 44 magazines in all are 
subscribed for and are on file in the li- 
brary. The library is considered to have 
the best collection of magazines in the 
county. To inquire for subjects con- 


tained in any of them the public may 
telephone the library. The “Fifty books 
for farmers” are all owned by the li- 
brary. Certain of the titles were listed 
in the paper, and could be secured by 
telephone at the library. These books 
were also featured in a movie slide. 


The circulation for January, 1927, was 
3,329, an increase of 435 over January, 
1926. 


Berlin. The circulation of books for 
the year 1926 was 24,693. During the 
year a twenty shelf book stack and new 
indirect lighting system were added to 
the library. 45 of the best periodicals 
are received regularly and loaned to 
patrons. 


Bloomer. In December 87 new books 
were purchased, and 51 received from 
the Traveling Library. In December 913 
volumes were loaned, and in January, 
1,167. An excellent picture of Abraham 
Lincoln was recently added to the li- 
brary; also a framed copy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Sets of “Uni- 
versity Musical Encyclopedia” and ‘‘Mod- 
ern Music and Musicians” were added to 
the library. 


Burlington. The records of the daily 
session of the present legislature and an 
official directory of all the state and 
county officials are to be had at the 
local library, and are kept by the libra- 
rian for the ready use of the patrons, 

The best sellers in modern drama were 
on hand at the library for drama week 
in February. This included not only 
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classical plays, but plays recently suc- 
cessful in New York, in addition to an 
excellent collection of children’s plays. 

A new list of German books was re- 
ceived from the Traveling Library for 
the use of the patrons. During 1926, 202 
German volumes were circulated. 

A collection of paintings of literary 
and historical character and scenes from 
ceperas were recently acquired by the li- 
brary, making a valuable addition to the 
picture collection. 

A new book ease, a gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Rasch, has recently been pre- 
sented to the library. It is made espe- 
cially to hold the Lafayette Stone collec- 
tion of music, of which there are 324 
volumes. This special shelving makes 
the collection particularly available. 
Recent interesting and worth while titles 
have been purchased for the Louis H. 
Rohr collection. As indicated by the 
annual report for 1926 the local library 
has been fast making a real place for it- 
self in the life of the community. In 
addition to an excellent circulation record 
from the central agency, books were cir- 
culated from the Burlington Memorial 
Hospital, and from a station at the Bur- 
lington Blanket Factory. 717 volumes 
were added to the library during the past 
year. 

An interesting fact in the record of 
additions is the large number of gifts 
recently, indicating the people of Bur- 
lington are taking a vital interest in 
helping to build up the collection. A full 
list of the donors appeared recently in 
the Racine Journal. During the year 
1,306 books were mended, thus making 
a great saving for the library in the 
cost of maintaining the book collection. 


“Travel without expense or incon- 
venience” is the slogan of the Burlington 
Public Library in offering to take a pa- 
tron to Morocco with Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski, or to Tierra del Fuego in a small 
sailing boat with Rockwell Kent and 
back to Africa with Hans Coudenhove, 
and other personally planned trips. 

De Pere. During the past year new 
stacks supplied by the Library Bureau 
have added materially to the equipment 
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of the room. A beautiful vertical file 
has also been added. The attic above 
the library has been made available for 
storage space by sealing the walls, and 
affording entrance by a disappearing 
stairway. 

Durand. During 1926, 12,058 volumes 
were circulated. 41 periodicals are re- 
ceived by the library and 5 newspapers. 
This material is kept on file and is valu- 
able in reference work. Miss Mona 
Boehrer has been acting as assistant 
librarian since October. 

Eau Claire. The library lacks a copy 
of the Eau Claire Leader for July 25, 
1926, to complete the bound files of this 
paper. Anyone having this paper would 
confer a favor on the library by contri- 
buting it to the library’s files. 

Fond du Lac. The passing of the 
200,000 mark in circulation figures 
brings the library in a position of neces- 
sarily considering their facilities both in 
space and service. It is estimated that 
an addition to the library will very soon 
be needed to afford additional stack space 
in the children’s and reference room, and 
also additional assistance will be needed 
to handle the increased volume of highly 
specialized service to patrons. The in- 
crease in circulation is apparently con- 
tinuing into 1927, as there was a gain of 
1,739 in January over January, 1926. 
82 books were catalogued during Janu- 
ary. During the months of February 
and March students from the Wisconsin 
Library School assisted Miss Dodd in 
carrying on the work of cataloging. 

With the closing of an outlying gro- 
cery store one of the stations of the li- 
brary was threatened to be discontinued, 
but before the books could be removed, 
the Monroe grocery on South Hickory 
Street applied for the station, and the 
collection was transferred to its new lo- 
cation. Another station has been estab- 
lished in Nehl’s grocery store on Thomas 
street. Post cards bearing the following 
notice indicate the high type of special 
service to readers: 

“We notice that you have not been 


using the library for some time. Has it 
been because you have not been able to 
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get the books you want, or through any 
fault of the service? 

“On the attached card are some of our 
new titles. If you would like to have any 
of them please check and return, and the 
books will be reserved for your.” 


Service in St. Agnes’ Hospital has 
been effectively carried on through the 
year by the librarian with the assistance 
of Miss Gittings. This service has led 
to supplying not only pleasant fiction for 
the convalescent, but books especially 
asked for, such as the dictionary of con- 
venient size, and books to be used in 
connection with extension courses, or 
books for the hospital staff. 

A new semi-indirect lighting through- 
out the building adds greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the rooms at night. 


Ft. Atkinson. January was a_ red 
letter month, for 1,533 books were circu- 
lated during the third week. In 1922, 
957 books went out in the same week, 
and in 1917, only 385. The library calls 
attention to “101 new ways for a woman 
to make money” for the woman without 
a profession, and other useful books for 
the mechanic and for the farmer. 


Green Bay. Life stories of prominent 
historical characters were prominent 
among the recent additions listed in the 
library. 

The trend of modern publishing was 
discussed by Miss Reely before the Kel- 
logg Public Library staff on Tuesday, 
February 8. The staff is now respon- 
sible for the weekly reviews in the Press 
Gazette. The weekly staff meetings re- 
cently were devoted to discussions of 
periodicals, historical and qualitative. 

Story hours at both the main library 
and at the North Branch have been un- 
usually well attended. The stories have 
been told by Mrs. Gallagher and Miss 
Schink. 


Hayward. The appropriation has been 
increased by $250 for 1927. The library 
was redecorated last summer. 


Hurley. An increase of 3,367 in circula- 
tion is recorded for 1926. The Woman’s 
Club recently gave $50 for magazine sub- 
scriptions. 
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Janesville. 47 boys and girls of the 
4th, 5th, and 6th grades attended the 
story hour conducted by Miss Emily Moe- 
ser, children’s librarian, early in Febru- 
ary. Beowulf will be the next story told. 

Kenosha. The circulation of books 
exceeded all previous records with a total 
of 370,817 for 1926. This is a gain of 
50,912 or 15% over last year, and a gain 
of 107,360 or 28% in the past three 
years. During the year there were 9,171 
books purchased and 3,349 new borrow- 
ers gained. 

Another school library has just been 
opened in the Central Junior High 
School. This is the fourth library in 
connection with the Junior High Schools. 

An added appropriation of $1,000 was 
voted to be included in the 1927 budget, 
to be used by the Board of Directors to 
sponsor educational lectures. 

The staff members were given a gen- 
erous increase in salaries for the year 
1927. 

Ladysmith. Of the 55,176 books cir- 
culated in Rusk County last year, 36,695 
were circulated to patrons in Ladysmith. 

In the February issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, an article entitled 
Where the American family finds its 
recreation, makes honorable mention of 
thirteen libraries from various states 
in the union. The Ladysmith library is 
one of these. The library is open from 
9-12, 3-6, and 7-9 daily, with Sunday 
hours 3-5 during the winter months. 

During 1926, 580 books were borrowed 
from the Traveling Library in answer 
to requests on various subjects. The li- 
brarian writes: “I wonder whether the 
Traveling Library realizes what a Santa 
Claus pack it is to a small rural library. 
The list that follows includes some of the 
subjects which have been asked for by 
out of school patrons: Bee keeping, 
basketry, silver fox farming, peppermint 
growing, identification of old coins, how 
to play a mouth organ, taxidermy, musk- 
rat farming, rug making, soil liming, 
community clubs,—how to organize, gin- 
seng culture, piping of furnaces, oil 
wells and drilling, Bohemian fiction in 
Bohemian. 
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La Crosse. The increase in circulation 
reported for 1926 was 20,366. On an 
appropriation of $22,500 this means a 
cost per circulation of 9 cents per vol- 
ume. Miss Borresen’s report points out 
that during the past four years there had 
been an increase of $1,567 in the appro- 
priation, whereas during the same period 
the circulation had increased from 164,- 
275 to 228,309 volumes. Such a heavy 
demand makes an immediate necessity 
for more books and magazines in addi- 
tion to extra supplies. There is only one 
more full time assistant than in 1922, 
and according to the standard in the Bet- 
ter Cities survey the staff should have 
11.4 full time persons, whereas only the 
equivalent of ten full time persons is 
employed. The expenditure reached 89 
cents per capita in 1926, which, it points 
out, falls below the standard set in the 
Better Cities Survey of $1 per capita. 
That the volume of work is heavy for the 
size of the city is indicated by the fact 
that 7.5 volumes per capita was circu- 
lated, which is greater than the standard 
of six per capita set by the Better Cities 
Survey. Also, the registration of bor- 
rowers totals over 40% of the popula- 
tion, which is better than the Better 
Cities Survey standard of 30%. 


The volume of reference work is stead- 
ily increasing; with a count of questions 
it is feared it does not give a full record. 
2,112 questions were answered. 1,032 of 
these were answered at the Central li- 
brary, and 108 at the North Side Branch, 
and 102 at the South Side Branch. This 
excludes practically all of the reference 
work for the students in the grades. 
The subjects included such questions as: 
why is a violin better as it grows older; 
fire regulations of La Crosse; history of 
Ellis Island; modern stage decoration; 
kitchen furnishing; ceremony for crown- 
ing a May Queen; invention of the ther- 
mos bottle and the construction of same; 
labor laws for women; police service in 
the U. S. compared with that in Euro- 
pean countries; successful varnishing; 
family budgets; construction of stair- 
ways; music in Biblical times; geology 
of the Mussel Shoals; number of women 
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employed outside the home in La Crosse. 

The work of typing in cataloging has 
been minimized by the increased use of 
printed Library of Congress cards. 
During the year there were 6,687 cards 
added to the catalog. 

An interesting comparative study of 
work in the schools was made in the re- 
port showing that out of a collection of 
700 books at the Webster school station, 
a circulation of ten times per book is ob- 
tained. The report calls attention to the 
fact that Kenosha reports a use of 5.4 
times per book in their school collection, 
and Superior 7.2 times per book in school 
work. A review of the children’s work 
appears in this Bulletin under the sec- 
tion “For Boys and Girls.” 

Medford. A new magazine rack has 
been added to the library. The circula- 
tion for January was 500 volumes more 
than for January 1926. 

Menasha. Recent library slogans have 
been as follows: 


One cannot tell what the New 
Year may have in store. There is 
no uncertainty about the good 
Things in store for you at 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Why not resolve to read a book a 
month? 





The Budget System has proven 
successful for incomes—try this 
system for Time and let it include 
regular hours for 

GOOD READING 
Books will be readily supplied at the 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 





This is the “OPEN SEASON” 
for good reading 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
is equipped to meet the demand for 
books and magazines which this 
season requires. 


Milwaukee. In a graph showing the 
distribution of $1 of city taxes spent the 
library is shown to have 2.74c. on an 
appropriation of $550,250. Over 8,000 
books were added to the shelves during 
1926. The northwest side of the city has 
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made such extensive use of its branch 
library that it is now the third largest 
branch in the city. There are 8,446 card 
holders. Of this number almost 34 are 
children, but Miss Potvliet, the librarian, 
explains that many of the children draw 
books for their parents. A large section 
of the community is German. 

The library keeps up with the modern 
music for the service of its patrons in 
a well ordered collection under the care 
of Miss Martha Podlasky. Over 200 
opera scores and 285 operettas, 2,020 
piano compositions, and 2,110 books 
about music are included in the circula- 
tion collection. 

Miss Dousman reports that there is a 
growing tendency for the fathers to 
visit the children’s department in search 
of good books for their children, or in 
company with a son or daughter. 

The Finney fund recently made avail- 
able to the library will be used to pur- 
chase books which will aid the adult 
man or woman to increase his education. 
This is the wish of the donor of the fund. 
This endowment, it is believed, will 
eventually total $100,000. 


Neenah. The total circulation for 
January was 4,904, an increase of 416 
over last year. 


Oshkosh. A comparative study by the 
Oshkosh library showed a circulation of 
254,606 for Oshkosh, 283,014 for Supe- 
rior, 228,309 for La Crosse, 209,109 for 
Fond du Lac, and 109,921 for the Apple- 
ton library. The Oshkosh figure was 
7% books per capita, and the Fond du 
Lac circulation equals 9 per capita. 


Oconto. The library loaned 65,471 
books and periodicals during the year 
1926. About a hundred individual re- 
quests were made during the year to the 
Traveling Library on books of special 
reference subjects. Over 1,700 passes 
were issued to high school students to 
use the library for reference work dur- 
ing school hours. 485 reference ques- 
tions were satisfactorily answered. 
3,500 volumes were mended during the 
year. The expenditures for the year 
totaled $4,666.06. 
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It has been considered necessary to 
close the children’s room in the even- 
ings to grade students in order to pro- 
vide space and adequate service for 
adults and for reference service. 

Oconto Falls. During the year the 
shelf list has been completed and the 
library has moved into the new building. 
A complete inventory of the book col- 
lection was taken. Additions to the 
permanent furnishings are being con- 
sidered, such as magazine racks and 
bulletin board, with display shelf. 


Mrs. Alice P. Morris, of the Wisconsin 
Library School, assisted Miss Wood in 
the work for a short time during Febru- 
ary. 

Park Falls. The appropriation for 
1927 was increased by $200. The circu- 
lation for 1926 was 21,166, an increase 
of 2,127 over that of 1925. 

Platteville. The annual report was 
received from the Platteville Library in 
January. With it came the announce- 
ment that three large floor stacks had 
been added to relieve the crowded condi- 
tion of the shelves. Also the lighting 
system was changed from indirect to 
semi-indirect, which has reduced the cost 
of the lighting. 

Following the fire which destroyed the 
city hall in December, the library offered 
quarters to the city officials, also space 
for a council room. In spite of cramped 
quarters and difficult rearrangements 
for reference work this was considered 
a necessary service to the city. The cir- 
culation for the year was 21,842. 

Plymouth. Two students from the 
Wisconsin Library School, Miss Ethel L. 
Goff and Miss Mildred J. Wilder, assist- 
ed Mrs. Wagner in the library during 
February and March. 

Racine. The recent lectures in the 
library’s free lecture course, “The Bible 
as Literature,” by Dr. J. W. Powell, and 
“The Craft of the Metal Worker,” by 
Prof. W. H. Varnum have drawn large 
crowds and have contributed to the in- 
terest of reading on these lines. 


Rice Lake. 131 books repaired during 
January. 64 adult books and 16 chil- 
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dren’s books were added to the library 
during the month. During 1926, 994 
volumes were loaned to people outside 
the city limits. This record has been 
kept by townships. 743 volumes were 
circulated from the school deposit sta- 
tions during the last three months of 
1926. 

A copy of The Rail Splitter, published 
in Cincinnati in 1860, has been presented 
to the library by H. C. Reed. 

During February and March Miss 
Madge J. Collar and Miss Margaret 
Babcock of the Wisconsin Library 
School assisted Miss MacGeorge. 

In addition to news items, several in- 
teresting books are noted in the paper 
weekly. 


Sharon. The library was moved into 
its new building during February. Miss 
Runge, of the Wisconsin Library School 
staff, assisted in working out an organi- 
zation of the service in the new quarters. 
Formal dedication of the building will 
be held on Memorial Day. The interior 
presents a charming appearance with 
woodwork finished in white, and the 
walls in a tiffany finish of tan, eight 
large windows and two attractive door- 
ways, and beautiful electric light fixtures 
make the room adequately bright. A tile 
pattern of linoleum covers the floor, with 
a comfortable chair before the fire place, 
and books at convenient places. The li- 
brary offers an attractive place for read- 
ing. 

The village board has voted $500 
toward maintenance of the library for 
1927. A cantata under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Club will add to the funds 
for the year. 


Sparta. Dark green battleship lino- 
leum has been laid on all the floors of the 
library, and adds a great deal in the at- 
tractiveness of the building, also to the 
ease of administration of minimizing 
noise. The care of the linoleum also 
eliminates the difficulty of treating bare 
wood floors. The walls and ceiling were 
redecorated in a pleasing gray last fall. 


Spring Green. Mrs. John Jordan has 
been appointed librarian of the Spring 
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Green Public Library to succeed Mrs. 
Nettie Hayes, whose death occurred in 
January. 


Superior. In “My Book Chum” con- 
test last fall, sponsored by the Book- 
man’s magazine, there were about 75 
entrants from Superior, one of whom 
Richard Olson, a boy of twelve years, 
was awarded a prize. He chose Tom 
Sawyer as his book chum, and wrote an 
excellent story. The prize was any book 
of his choice, and he chose Stevenson’s 
Black Arrow, illustrated by Wyeth. 

A rent collection was started in Janu- 
ary, which will serve the patrons with 
extra copies of popular books for which 
service they formerly had to go else- 
where. During January, 1,720 more 
books were circulated than during the 
same month last year. Story hours for 
the month were attended by 939 children. 


Two Rivers. An address of the li- 
brarian before the Service Club will be 
found elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


Watertown. Information on legisla- 
tive matters is being supplied to business 
men, merchants, manufacturers and 
other citizens. A full file of bills, reso- 
lutions, hearings and journals is kept 
available. The librarian who has had 
six years of experience in legislative 
reference service in Madison is particu- 
larly qualified to render this service. In- 
formation of other kinds is also supplied 
by the library either from its own supply 
or from volumes borrowed from the 
Traveling Library, or other inter library 
loan service. 


An appeal to patrons to cooperate in 
the collection and payment of book fines 
has been made by the library. A study 
of outstanding fines has been made and 
disclosed the fact that while the fines are 
small, the total amount is considerable. 
On and after February 17, therefore, no- 
tices of fines unpaid will be sent to pa- 
trons. Beginning February 1 a regula- 
tion was established refusing to charge 
books on cards having fines of 15 cents 
or more standing unpaid. 

In connection with Donation Day for 
St. Mary’s Hospital the library offered 
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its services and has continued the work 
at regular intervals. 

The Christmas story hour was held 
around the library Christmas tree. 67 
children were present. 


Waupun, For the busy person who 
wishes to choose worth while books to 
read the library offers the book review- 
ing periodicals, such as, the Saturday 
Review, the New York Times, the Book 
Review, the Bookman, the Booklist, and 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The period of reg- 
istration has been reduced from five to 
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three years in order to keep the file of 
active borrowers more closely checked 
up in the growing city. 

Fines on over-due books have been in- 
creased to 3 cents a day. 

The increase of the service from the 
West Side Branch is notable and indi- 
cates that the placing of this branch in 
the business district affords a real serv- 
ice to the community. 

The Beacon Lights Club recently gave 
a benefit movie and cleared $104 which 
was devoted to library work. Their 
gifts have included books, book trucks, 
magazine racks, magazines, and a clock. 





School Librarians’ Directory 


Referring to the list of school librarians of which notice was given on 
page 38 of the February Bulletin we are now informed that because of a 
delay in the receipt of manuscript for this volume the final date for 
registration has been postponed from April first to May first. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Sears, Minnie Earl and Crawford, 
Phyllis, eds. Song index. (Stand- 
ard Catalog series) 1926. 650p. 
Wilson. (Service basis) 016.784 


An index to the songs included in the 177 
collections (262 volumes) found most useful 
in small or medium sized libraries. Excludes 
certain types of collections, among them the 
collections of individual composers, of hymn 
books and folk dances. The title entry is 
made the main entry with composer and au- 
thor entries and first line references. Pro- 
vides a key to some 12,000 songs and should 
be a most useful reference tool. 


Religion 
Davis, Jerome, ed. Business and the 
church. 1926. 383p. Century, 
$2.50. 261 


Twenty-one business men and labor lead- 
ers were asked to contribute to this sympo- 
sium. The result is a collection of discussions 
on such subjects as What can the church 
do for labor, by William Green; The worker 
and the church, by Whiting Williams; Repre- 
sentation in industry, by John D. Rockefeller, 
jr.; A cooperative industrial experiment, by 
Henry Dennison; with a final paper by the 
editor: What the church expects of the busi- 
ness man. 


Grenfell, Wilfred T. What Christ means 
to me. 1927. 82p. Houghton, 


$1.25. 248 


Brief essay on the active functioning of 
personal religion in this famous physician’s 
own life. Of interest also in connection with 
the author’s Religion in everyday life, in the 
Reading with a purpose series of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association. 


Marchant, 
Jesus. 


Sir James. Anthology of 
1926. 4183p. Harper, $2.50. 
232 


An anthology of prose and verse, well se- 
lected and well arranged. Is English in 
origin and the authors drawn on are pre- 
dominantly English. Useful as a handbook 
of illustrative material for preachers and 
others. 


Martin, Alfred W. Comparative re- 
ligion. 1926. 122p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 290 

Interesting discussion of the seven great 
religions, pointing out their fundamental 
similarities. Its thesis is the brotherhood of 
humanity. Might be useful in a small library 
although its discussion of each religion is 
incomplete. 


Osborn, Henry F. Evolution and re- 
ligion in education. 1926. 240p. 
Scribner, $2. 215 


Sane discussion from the point of view of a 


scientist. Made up of collected papers and 
includes nis essay “The earth speaks to 
Bryan.” 


See Booklist 23:206 Feb. ’27. 


Sociology 


Blake, Mabelle Babcock. Guidance for 
college women. 1926. 281p. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 376 


Intended for those who have the guidance 
of women students in charge. Considers all 
phases of guidance in choice of studies, in 
personal matters and conduct and in choice 
of vocation. For colleges and larger libra- 
ries. 

See Booklist 23:207 Feb. ’27. 


Hollingworth, Leta S. Gifted children, 
their nature and nurture. 1926. 
874p. Macmillan, $2. 371.9 


The most extensive report yet made of 
studies of children in this group. Presents 
material of interest to all teachers and many 
parents. Well supplied with reading lists. 
Not so well indexed. 


Lauck, W. Jett. Political and industrial 
democracy. 1776-1926. 1926. 374p. 
Funk, $2. 331 


Deals with the developments in this country 
toward industrial democracy since the World 
War. Describes the varying types of em- 
ployes representation plans now in existence 
and tries to appraise the significance of this 
entire development. The best book dealing 


with shop committees and employes repre- 
sentation yet written. 
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Neill, A. S. The problem child. 1927. 
256p. McBride, $2. 371.9 


The experiences and methods of a well 
known English educator who is the head of a 
school for children who cannot get along 
well at home or in other schools. Informally 
told and includes not only successful cases 
but also failures. Though perhaps not of 
practical use, will be of interest as the story 
of an unusual experiment. 


Sloan, Lawrence H. Security specula- 
tion, the dazzling adventure. 1926. 
280p. Harper, $3.50. 332.6 


Based on material that has appeared in 
Standard Statistics. Worth reading by all 
would-be speculators. Will help any reader 
to interpret stock market quotations more 
intelligently. 


Philology 
Weekly, Ernest. Words ancient and 
modern, 1926. 1638p. Dutton, $2. 


422 


Gives in a popular manner the history of a 
selected group of English words. Of interest 
from the viewpoint of word study. Another 
book on the subject is History in English 
words by Owen Barfield, published by Doran. 
(See Booklist 23.64 N ’26.) Both are of Brit- 
ish origin and concerned with British usage. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Blakeslee, Albert F. and Jarvis, Chester 
D. Trees in winter. 1926. 446p. 
illus. Macmillan $2.50. 582 

In two parts, the first devoted to the plant- 
ing and care of trees, the second to identifica- 
tion, providing practically two books in one, 
both valuable The illustrations for identifi- 
cation purposes show bark, twig and outline. 

The descriptions are full and clear 


Hubbard, Wynant D. Wild animals. 


1926. illus. 290p. Appleton, $3. 
591.5 
The author spent three years in Africa 


collecting and taming animals for American 
zoos. The story of his adventures is told 
with infectious enthusiasm. 


Morley, F. V. and Hodgson, J. S. Whal- 
ing north and south. 1926. 2385p. 
illus. Century, $3. 639 


In two distinct parts. In the first, Mr. 
Morley (a brother to Christopher) writes of 
his amateur experiences as a whaler in the 
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North Atlantic. In the second, Mr. Hodgson, 
who was for two years a photographer with 
a whaling expedition, describes the business 
of whaling in the south. Mr. Hodgson’s pic- 


tures are remarkable. 


Ross, Martin. Your tonsils and adenoids. 
1926. 1383p. Appleton, $1.50. 
616 


Excellent popular account of the whole 
question of tonsils and adenoids. Ought to 
be useful in almost any library as the ques- 
tion of nose and throat operations is a very 
general one. 


Fine Arts 
Mead, Marcia. Homes of character. 
1926. 2385p. illus. Dodd, $3.50. 


728 


Practical, simply written descriptions, in- 
cluding historical sketches, of styles of archi- 
tecture—the various early American, the 
English, French, Spanish, and Italian—adap- 
table for the modern small home. Also dis- 
cusses what sort of furniture is suitable for 
each style of house. The last chapter gives 
plans, made especially for this book, for each 
type of architecture previously described. 
Well illustrated. Has bibliography and in- 
dex. 


Oehler, Bernice. 
1926. 64p. 


Figure _ sketching. 
illus. Bridgman, $1. 
743 
Aims to present a few fundamental facts 
that will help teachers in presenting the sub- 
ject to pupils. The illustrations are excellent 
to show figures in motion. Useful sugges- 
tions for the student practicing alone. 


Osgood, Henry O. Sothisis jazz. 1926. 
256p. illus. Little, $3. 780 
“A well written history, readable and non- 
technical, of the principal developments in 
American popular music during the last fif- 
teen years.” (Booklist) Author is editor of 
the Musical Courier. 
See Booklist 23:216 Feb. ’27. 


Parker, D. C. Georges Bizet. 1926. 
259p. Harper, $2. 780.9 


The composer of Carmen is treated in this 
volume of the Masters of Music series. 
See Booklist 23:227 Feb. ’27. 


Ripley, Ozark. Sport in field and forest. 
1926. 180p. illus, Appleton, $2. 
799 


A book of hunting sketches that will inter- 
est sportsmen, although the manner in which 
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it is written may be annoying to some who 
are particular in matters of English. Its 
chief value is that it consistently advocates 
clean sport—giving the game a fair chance 
and keeping to the bag and season limits pre- 
scribed by law. 


Wyndham, H. Saxe. Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan. 1926. 276p. Harper, $2. 
780.9 


The perennial popularity of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas should make this a welcome 
addition to the music shelf. One of the Mas- 
ters of Music series. 





Literature 
Chappel, George S. The younger 
married set. 1926. 155p. illus. 
Houghton, $1.75. 817 or 827 


Humorous sketches of life in the suburbs, 
such activities as the little theater, tennis 
tournaments, the literary club, and so on, 
providing a basis for the fun. Pictures by 
Gluyas Williams. 


Coats, R. H. John Galsworthy as a 
dramatist. 1926. 240p. Scribner, 
$1.50. 822.9 


A very thoroughgoing discussion of Gals- 
worthy’s characteristics as a dramatist and 
of the individual plays. The plays are 
grouped according to theme, under the head- 
ings Family relationships, Social injustice, 
Social deterioration, The tragedy of idealism, 
and Caste feeling. 


Dell, Floyd. Intellectual vagabondage. 
1926. 261p. Doran, $1.50. 
814 or 824 


A pleasantly written dissertation on life 
and letters with an autobiographical tinge. 
The author interprets the ideals of his own 
generation—the younger generation of the 
period just before the war. 


Galsworthy, John. Verses new and old. 
1926. 60p. Scribner, $1.50. 821 


If on a Spring night I went by 
And God were standing there, 
What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is the prayer: 
O Lord of courage grave 
O Master of this night of Spring! 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything! 


Henderson, Archibald. European dra- 
matists. rev. ed. 1926. 479p. Ap- 
pleton, $3.50. 809.2 


An essay on Galsworthy has been added, 
the essay on Schnitzler enlarged and minor 
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changes have been made in some of the others 
to bring them up to date. 


Inman, Arthur Crew. Frost fire. 1926. 
83p. Small, $2. 811 or 821 
Poems of response to nature in her various 
moods and in various places. Will please 
those who hear the call of the open. 


Kahn, Otto H. Of many things. 1927. 


437p. Boni & Liveright, $3. 
814 or 824 
Miscellaneous papers and addresses reveal- 
ing the authors wide range of interests, fi- 
nancial and artistic. He is most generally 
known outside of business circles for his as- 
sociation with the Metropolitan opera com- 
pany. 
See Booklist 23:104 Jan. 27. 


Parker, Dorothy. 
110p. 


Enough rope. 1926. 
Boni & Liveright, $2. 
811 or 821 
Clever, witty, bitter verse, much of it re- 
printed from Life and Vanity Fair. 


Drama 


Harold. Open-air 
199p. French, $1.60. 
812 or 822 


Five one-act plays. The first, “Maypole 
morning,” with scene laid in England of the 
restoration, would make a charming costume 
play for high schools. Three of the other 
plays are romantic, one other is historical— 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time—and one is fanci- 
ful. Royalty required for playing. 


Brighouse, 
1926. 


plays. 


Glover, Halcott. Wat Tyler, and other 


plays. 1927. 341p. Viking press, $2. 
822 
With its familiar historical background, 


Wat Tyler’s rebellion, the first of these three 
pieces makes an interesting reading play. 
Worth reading by high school classes study- 
ing this period of history and might be with- 
in the powers of high school actors. The 
two remaining plays, The king’s jewry and 
Hail Caesar! are also historical. 


Goodrich, Arthur and Palmer, Rose A. 
Caponsacchi. 1927. 185p. Apple- 
ton, $2. 812 or 822 


The play, made from Browning’s The ring 
and the book, in which Walter Hampden has 
been appearing in New York. Readers of 


Browning’s poem will be eager to know what 
manner of play has been constructed from it. 
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Others may welcome it as a substitute for 
the long and tortuous original. To still 
others it will be of interest just as a New 
York stage success. Worth buying for any 
f these reasons. 


Keliy, George. Daisy Mayme. 1927. 
1938p. Little, $1.50. 812 or 822 
When Cliff Mettinger’s niece, May, brought 
home from Atlantic City Daisy Mayme Plun- 
kett of Harrisburgh, Cliff’s sisters, especially 
Laura, and her daughter Ruth, became at 
once hostile lest the visitor marry the family 
mainstay. Daisy Mayme had no such inten- 
tions, but in the end Cliff does ask her to 
marry him. Delightful comedy of ‘family 
situations. 


Shay, Frank, comp. Plays for strolling 

mummers. 1926. 174p. Appleton, 

$2. 808.2 

Plays adapted for small stage and simple 

settings. Trifles, easy to produce, and of in- 
terest to Little Theater groups. 


Twelve one act plays, with an introduc- 
tion by Walter Prichard Eaton. 
1926. 3820p. Longmans, $2.50. 

812.8 or 822.8 

Amateur groups will find new and fresh 

material] in this collection. The plays are all 

actable, easy to stage and would please the 

average audience. Little or no duplication 
of material in other anthologies. 


History 


Bausman, Frederick. Facing Europe. 
1926. 330p. Century, $3. 940.5 

A forceful argument for the collection of 
the European debts. The strong anti-Brit- 
ish sentiment will make it unpopular in some 
communities. Has interesting chapters on 
Sir Edward Grey, Wilson, House, and Page. 


Goddard, E. H. and Gibbons, P.A. 
Civilisation or civilisations. 1926. 
245p. Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 

901 

A simplified exposition of the theories set 

forth in Spengler’s Decline of the west. For 
larger libraries. 

Harris, Norman Dwight. Europe and 
the East. 1926. 677p. Hough- 
ton, $4. 950 

“A study of the relations of western pow- 
ers with the Near, Middle and Far East from 
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1850 to date. It condenses into reasonable 
space the whole story of European expan- 
sion and intervention in Asia and the Pacific 
Ocean.” (Book Rev. D.) For larger libra- 
ries. 


White, A. F. Asia in the twentieth 
century. 1926. 184p. Scribner, 
$1.75. 950 


Four lectures delivered at the University 
of Virginia by an Englishman, lately presi- 
dent of the Indian Legislative assembly. 
Naturally favors British policy, but should 
be of interest at the present time and is 
readable. Contents: The variety of Asia; 
Political change—a bird’s-eye view from the 
Nile to the Sea of Japan; India in transi- 
tion; East and West in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Index. 


Travel 
Bradley, Mary Hastings. Caravans and 
cannibals. 1926. 324. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $5. 916.7 
Another book of hunting adventures in 
Africa by the author of On the gorilla trail. 
Mrs. Bradley was again accompanied by her 
young daughter, now eight years old, and 
many of the adventures have the charm of 
novelty, but the book is unfortunately ex- 
pensive for small libraries. 


Call, Frank Oliver. The spell of French 
Canada. 1926. 372p. illus. Page, 
$3.75. 917.14 


A delightful book. Has a chapter on The 
country of Maria Chapdelaine, one on Folk 
songs, on Folk lore, and on Religious festi- 
vals. Well illustrated. Bibliography Index. 


The fight of the Fire- 
crest. 1926. 169p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 910.4 


A stirring tale of a one-man trip across 
the Atlantic from France to New York. The 
love of the sea is always uppermost and the 
danger and unremitting toil are forgotten in 
the zest of the adventure. A good addition 
to books of adventure at low price. 

See Booklist 23:222 F '27. 


Gerbault, Alain. 


Mills, Lady Dorothy. Beyond the Bos- 
phorus. 1926. 224p. illus. 
Little, $4. 915.6 


Entertainingly written book of travel de- 
scribing scenes and adventures in Asia Minor 
and the Holy Land. 
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Morrill, Samuel. Lanterns junks and 


jade. 1926. 287p. Stokes, $2.50. 
915.1 
Through fortunate associations formed 


while a member of the diplomatic corps, the 
author had admittance to much that is 
usually hidden from the traveler in China. 
There are chapters on the art treasures, rugs 
and jade, which will be of wide interest. A 
timely book, although it touches but lightly 
on political affairs. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The quest for 
winter sunshine, 1927. 161p. illus. 
Little, $3. 914 


Pleasant chapters on the delights of win- 
tering in the south of Europe. Expensive 
for the amount of reading matter. 


Terry, T. Philip. 
1926.  460p. 


Terry’s guide to Cuba. 
Houghton, $3.50. 
917.29 
Intended for the traveler. Useful also as 
a source of information. 


See Booklist 23:224 Feb. ’27. 


Biography 


Bodley, Temple. George Rogers Clark, 
his life and public services. 1926. 
425p. illus. Houghton, $5. 921 

A book for larger libraries. Too heavily 
documented to be easy popular reading. 


Davis, Robert H. Over my left shoulder. 
1926. 350p. Appleton, $2.50. 
921 


A book of reminiscences drawn from long 
experience as newspaper man and magazine 
editor and from acquaintance with all sorts 
of persons. The author is widely known for 
his encouragement of many young writers 
afterwards famous. A genial book. 


See Booklist 23:225 Feb. ’27. 


Gardiner, A.G. Portraits and portents. 

1926. 306p. illus. Harper, $3. 

920 

Sketches of men and women now more or 

less prominently before the public. Most, 

but not all of them, English. Among them 

are President Coolidge, Dean Inge, The 

Prince of Wales, Mussolini, Ramsay Mac- 

Donald, Suzanne Lenglen, Henry Ford, Lady 
Astor, Maude Roydon, and Bernard Shaw. 

See Booklist 23:225 Feb. ’27. 
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Graham, Abbie. Grace H. Dodge, mer- 
chant of dreams. 1926. 3829p. 
Womans Press, $2. 921 

Biography of a woman who has been 

closely associated with the success of the Y. 

W. C. A. Born to a life of wealth, she de- 

voted her great energy and ability to civic 

and educational activities and to social serv- 
ice. A book to interest women and girls. 


Moore, Charles. The family life of 
George Washington. 1926. 250p. 
illus. Houghton, $5. 921 

By the head of the manuscript division of 
the Library of Congress. Will supply docu- 
mentary information for those whose inter- 
est has been aroused by the recent more 
popular lives. For larger libraries. 


Pepys, Samuel. Everybody’s Pepys; 
abridged from the complete text. 
1926. 615p. illus. Harcourt, 
$3.50. 921 

Will prove a satisfactory abridged edition 
in one volume for the library that does not 

need the complete work. Edited by O. F. 

Morshead and illustrated by Ernest H. Shep- 

ard. 


Thompson, Slason. Life of Eugene Field. 
1927. illus. 408p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $5. 921 

This life is written by a fellow newspaper 
man of Field’s Chicago days and the Chicago 
chapters are much the best of the book. 

Provides many new anecdotes and has inter- 

esting illustrations. 


Van Dyke, Paul. Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of the Jesuits. 1926. 381p. 
Scribner, $3.50. 921 


“A careful unprejudiced account.” (Book- 


list). Author is a professor of history at 
Princeton. 
See Booklist 23:228 Feb. ’27. 


Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. Turgenev, the 
man, his art and his age. 1926. 
3886p. illus. Century, $4. 921 

Important work for larger libraries, the 
first complete biography of this great Rus- 
sian. 


Fiction 


Burt, Struthers. 
tains. 1927. 


The delectable moun- 
463p. Scribner, $2. 


The plot—concerned with the marriage of 
a Wyoming ranchman, son of an eld Phila- 
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delphia family, and a New York chorus girl 
—sounds romantic, but the novel is essen- 
tially one of ideas. 


Clifford, Sir Hugh. A prince of Malaya. 
1926. 2583p. Harper, $2.50. 


A fine novel, contrasting English life and 
standards with those of the Malayan court. 
Brings out the tragedy of educating an 
oriental in the west. Author has been gov- 
ernor of the Malay archipelago. 


Colby, Nathalie Sedgwick. Green forest. 
1927. 310p. Harcourt, $2. 


All of the scenes of this novel take place 
on shipboard during a trans-Atlantic voyage 
and the story is told in that modern manner 
in which all of the action is viewed only as it 
passes through the minds of the characters. 
The author handles the method successfully 
and from it her heroine emerges as a per- 
son of real character and charm. Discrim- 
inating readers will find it very well worth 
while. 


Dixelius, Hildur. The minister’s daugh- 
ter. 1926. 277p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Has the simplicity of other Scandinavian 
fiction, dealing with deeply moving and 
tragic events in a matter-of-fact way. The 
calm fortitude of Sara Alelia in her own 
misfortunes, her deep piety and trust in the 
rightness of God’s way with her, her wide 
sympathy for the sinful and distressed, make 
her a notable character. 


Gibbs, George. The up-grade. 
3805p. Appleton, $2. 


Another story on the theme of Hutchin- 
son’s This freedom, the author proving in 
this case that a woman cannot keep her job 
and her husband too. Well written and in- 
teresting, and convincing or not according to 
the point of view of the reader. 


1927. 


Glanville, Ernest. The hunter. 1926. 
3820p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Called a “story,” but a very tenuous plot 
is lost in comment on the life and ways of 
the natives and animal life. Will probably 
appeal to the reader who feels the spell of 
the mystery of Africa. For larger libraries. 


Gluck, Sinclair. The four winds. 1926. 
310p. Dodd, $2. 


Not in the first rank in its class, but an 
acceptable mystery story. 


Hall, Radclyffe. Adam’s breed. 
3879p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Discriminating readers will find pleasure 
in this story of a little Italian boy growing 


1926. 
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up in London’s foreign quarter. Circum- 
stances make him a successful head waiter 
in a smart restaurant, but an inheritance 
from his unknown poet father makes him an 
instinctive seeker for beauty and truth. 


Mackail, Denis. The fortunes of Hugo. 
1926. 2683p. Houghton, $2. 


A series of yarns, highly improbable but 
amusing, relating the efforts of Hugo, as a 
free lance writer to get something into print 
and be paid for it, a condition made by the 
father of “a girl in a million’? before con- 
senting to the engagement. Similar to the 
Wodehouse stories. 


Martin, Helen R. Sylvia of the minute. 
1927. 289p. Dodd, $2. 

Mrs. Martin’s heroine, this time, is an Eng- 
lish girl masquerading as a country school 
teacher among the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
partly to make the acquaintance, unrecog- 
nized of her two American cousins, one of 
whom her family wishes her to marry. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch part of the story is well 
told, but the English girl is hardly convinc- 
ing. Entertaining. 


Niven, Frederick. Wild honey. 1927. 


25lp. Dodd, $2. 

In a narrative that has all the marks of 
truth, the author tells of a youthful adven- 
ture as a hobo in company with two rare 
characters, Hank and Slim. Hank is well 
read, with a background of culture that is 
never divulged, and Slim is an amateur na- 
turalist of sorts, and their attitude toward 
life, and their estimates of human nature 
will be a joy to readers who want something 
out of the ordinary. 


Paradise, Viola. The pacer. 1926. 


278p. Dutton, $2. 


When Judith worked in the pickle fac- 
tory her swift fingers set the pace for the 
other girls. Then she married her boss and 
the marriage meant to her release. With 
a home, a husband, and a baby, and leisure 
she sees her old dream of college within 
reach and takes courses at the University. 
New acquaintances and a wider world are 
opened up to her. And then she falls in 
love. But the outcome is not the usual one 
of a broken home—an outcome which will 
be a welcome relief to many novel readers. 


Pertwee, Roland. Rivers to cross. 
1927. 3837p. Houghton, $2. 


A story of adventure and political intrigue 
centering around rivalry for a commercial 
concession in a tiny island, a post-war ac- 
quisition of Great Britain’s, complicated by 
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the fact that hero and villain are rivals for 
the heroine, the daughter of the governor 
general. Has plenty of plot, is well told and 
should be popular. A Saturday Evening 
Post story. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. A woman in 
exile. 1926. 3829p. Stokes, $2. 


English and American viewpoints, and the 
inter-play of the two nationalities over a 
period of twenty-five years are shown in 
this story of the aristocratic wife of a “go- 
getter’ Californian. The author spent sev- 
enteen years in California, and he expresses 
fairly and interestingly the contrasts and 
similarities of two rather divergent civiliza- 
tions. 


Williams, Valentine. Mr, Ramosi. 1926. 
3808p. Houghton, $2. 

A highly imaginative “thriller.” Well 

written, moves swiftly and provides good 


entertainment. 
See Booklist 23:40 Oct. 26. 


Short Stories 


Eaton, Richard. ed. The best French 
short stories of 1925-26. 3841p. 
Dodd, $2.50. 


Will be of interest in larger libraries. A 
brief preface discusses American influence 
on the French short story. 

See Booklist 23:229 Feb. ’27. 


Ertz, Susan. The wind of complication. 
1927. 327p. Appleton, $2. 


A collection of short stories written with 
much of the quiet charm of Madame Claire. 


French, Joseph H. Ghosts grim and 
gentle. 1926. 292p. Dodd, $2. 


For the reader who wants to shudder here 
is a well chosen collection. Includes stories 
by Algernon Blackwood, Mrs. Gerould, H. G. 
Wells, Ralph Adams Cram, Ambrose Bierce 
and others. 

Jacobs, W. W. Sea whispers. 1926. 
292p. Scribner, $2. 


Lovers of Jacob’s sea yarns will find some 
of his old humor here, but the collection 
contains stories of other types in which he 
is not so successful. 

O’Brien, Edward J. ed. 


The best 


427p. 


British short stories of 1926. 
Dodd, $2.50. 


Some twenty odd stories by British and 
Many well known names are 


Irish authors. 
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represented. For larger libraries or where 
there is unusual interest in short stories. 
See Booklist 23:228 Feb. ’27. 


Rhys, Ernest and Dawson Scott, C. A. 
28 humorous stories old and new by 
twenty and eight authors. 1926. 
342p. Appleton, $2.50. 


A selection of the best humorous stories 
of the last century. Includes such authors 
as Mark Twain, Stephen Leacock, O. Henry, 
Joseph C. Lincoln and others. Embraces 
every type of humorous narrative, from the 
subtle to the obvious, from dry humor to 
outright parody. A rare combination of 
good literature and good laughter. 


Train, Arthur C. Page Mr. Tutt. 1926. 
3823p. Scribner, $2. 
A new collection of these popular tales 


of legal tangles. 
See Booklist 23:233 Feb. ’27. 


The World’s best short stories of 1926. 
3862p. Doran, $2.50. 

The title is misleading. The stories were 
selected by the editors of the New York 
World from those submitted by the editors 
of various magazines. Fairly representative 
of the short stories appearing today and 
might be purchased if another volume simi- 
lar to the O’Brien and O. Henry prize col- 
lections is desired. Little or no duplication. 


Children’s Books 


For Little Children 


The velve- 
illus. Doran, 


Bianco, Margery Williams. 
teen rabbit. 38p. 
$1.25. 

Reprint in cheaper form of a story that 
has proved its worth in many children’s col- 
lections. 


Leetch, Dorothy Lyman. Annetje and 
her family. 1926. 216p. Lothrop. 
$1.25. 

The story of a little girl of old New Am- 
sterdam. For girls of eight or so. 
See Booklist 23:181 Jan. ’27. 


McCoy, Neely. 
Jupie. 1926. 
millan, $1.75. 

Jean, a little girl, keeps house with Jupie, 

a big black cat. Much conversation, adven- 

tures in the house and out, and several col- 

ored and numerous black and white illustra- 
tions by the author will hold a child’s at- 


The tale of the good cat 
99p. illus. Mac- 
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tention. Expensive, probably because of the 
insert illustrations. 


Books of information 


The boys book of the 
U. S. Mails. 1926. 282p. illus. 
Dodd, $1.75. 383 


One of the most fascinating and thrilling 
collections of stories available about one of 
the government departments, 


Crump, Irving. 


Duke, Winifred. Heir to kings. 
3844p. illus. Stokes, $2.50. 
The life of Bonnie Prince Charley told 
in a way that will hold the interest of all 
romantie and history loving older boys and 
girls. 


1926. 


Hawksworth, Hallam (Francis B. Atkin- 
son) A year in the wonderland of 
trees. 1926. 214p. illus. Scribner, 
$1. 582 

A book that would form the basis for a 
series of valuable lessons on trees and their 
identification or on forestry and conserva- 
tion. Chapters are followed by “useful hints 
for wood scouts.” In this volume the au- 
thor of The strange adventures of a pebble 
announces his real name. 


Henderson, Daniel M. Children of the 


tide. 1926. 176p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 590 
Information ahout the sea shore, and 


many of the strange forms of ocean life in 
readable form. 
See Booklist 23:181 Jan. ’27. 


Hertzman, Anna-Mia. When I was a 


girl in Sweden. 1926, 158p. 
illus. Lothrop, $1.25. 914.8 
One of the more suecessful volumes of 
this series. 
Kinney, Muriel. Stars and _ their 
stories. 1926. 74p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $1.25. 523 


Arranged by months. Provides a sky map 
for each month and tells the story of the 
constellation that is most prominent. A 
good beginning book to use with children. 


Helen D. 
1926. 


Tee-Van, 
monkey. 
millan, $2. 

A splendid description of life among the 
natives in South America. Has much more 
atmosphere than the usual child’s book of 


Red 
142p. 


howling 
illus. Mac- 
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travel and the illustrations are exceptionally 
good giving the child a clear idea of the 
vegetation, animals and people of the re- 
gion. The author was a member of one of 
Beebe’s expeditions. 


White, S. E. Daniel Boone, wilderness 
scout. Allyn & Bacon, 80c. 921 
Good print makes this an attractive edi- 
tion for duplication in school collections. Is- 
sued in the Academy classics for Junior 
high schools. 


Good Stories 


Ames, Joseph B. The mounted troop. 
1926. 216p. Century, $1.75. 
This western story for boys is a splendid 
narrative of straightforward honesty and 
pluck. Approved by The Boy scouts of 


America. Reprinted from Boy’s Life. 
Barbour, Ralph Henry. The year’s 
best stories for boys. 1926. 340p. 


Dodd, $1.75. 


A rather good collection presenting a va- 
riety of stories for boys. Might be good 
for reading aloud. Selected from such ma- 
gazines as Youth’s Companion, Boys’ Life 
and Open Road. 


Bartlett, Arthur C. 
the dog team. 
$1.75. 

A story of the dog teams in Canada and 
northern United States. Is a glorious story 
of a dog leader who not only showed his 
unbounded courage himself but who made a 
man of his master. 


Spunk, leader of 
1926. 311p. Wilde, 


Cooper, James F. The story of 
Leatherstocking; adapted and 
edited by Annie Russell Marble. 
1926. 2838p. Appleton, $2. 

Selections from the various Leatherstock- 
ing tales arranged chronologically to form 

a continuous narrative, with cuts and con- 

necting links supplied by the author. Fairly 

successfully done and may serve a purpose 

either in the small library that has not a 

complete set of Cooper or as a lure to a 

reading of the complete works in other 

places. Issued also in a School edition. 


The fighting cap- 
266p. illus. Apple- 


Heyliger, William. 
tain. 1926. 
ton, $1.75. 


Two long stories of high school athletics 
stressing, without moralizing, honorable 
playing and loyalty to the coach The third, 
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a college baseball story, makes the reader 
hold his breath in suspense. 


Jones, Willis Knapp. 
twins. 1926, 3839p. 
tury, $1.75. 

A lively story of twin sisters in their 

Freshman year at college. 


The Hammon 
illus. Cen- 
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Price, Edith Ballinger. John and 
Susanne. 1926, 244p. illus. 
Century, $1.75, 

An interesting story of two orphans. 


Slightly sentimental, but worth adding to a 
children’s collection. 





American Library Association 


Toronto 
June 20-25 





Wisconsin Library Association 


Green Bay 


Second week in October 














LIBRARY SCHOOL—SUMMER SESSION 
June 25—August 5 


Early Registration is Necessary 





We have this year an unusual number of early applica- 


tions from outside the state. Wisconsin applications have 
first consideration. Please file Wisconsin applications as 
soon as possible so that due consideration may be given to 
all applicants. 














